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PREFACE 

The  question  of  a  national  urbanization  policy  has  been 
receiving  increasing  attention  during  recent  years.  With  the 
support  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Urban 
Planning  at  UCLA  has  initiated  a  research  program  to  discover  the 
role  of  high  level  services  (including  education)  in  such  a  policy. 
The  question  at  issue  is  whether  such  services  can  play  a  leading, 
growth  proQOting  role  in  the  econoaic  developnent  of  cities  and, 
in  particular,  of  soall  to  nediun-sized  urban  centers  in  those 
sections  of  the  country  which  are  currently  losing  population  to 
the  coastal  negalopolis. 

Mr.  Isika,  a  Nigerian  doctoral  student  in  Urban  Planning,  has 
prepared  this  annotated  bibliography  as  a  background  paper  to  the 
larger  study. 

John  Friedraann 
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1.   Ths  Evolving  Urban  Form 

Alonso,  Willian.   "The  Historic  and  the  Structural  Theories  of 
Urban  Forn:   Their  Inplications  for  Urban  Renewal,"  Land 
Economics,  Vol.  40,  1964,  227-31. 

The  author  argues  among  other  things  that  no  fully  developed 
theory  of  netropolitan  growth  and  forn  has  appeared.  There- 
fore, an  accurate,  scientific  basis  for  urban  renewal  is  not 
available. 

Berry,  Brian.   "The  Geography  of  the  U.  S,  in  the  Year  2000," 

Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  British  Geographers.  Vol.  1, 
No.  I,'l970,  20-31. 

Berry  suggests  that  "if  netropolitan  developnent  is  sustained 
at  high  levels,  differences  between  centre  and  periphery  should 
be  eliminated  and  the  space  economy  should  be  integrated  by 
outward  flows  of  growth  inpulses  through  the  urban  hierarchy, 
and  the  inward  migration  of  labor  to  cities.   Troughs  of 
economic  backv/ardness  at  the  intermetropolitan  periphery 
should  thereby  be  eroded  and  each  area  should  find  itself 
within  the  influence  fields  of  a  variety  of  urban  centres 
of  a  variety  of  sizes.   Continued  urban  industrial  expansion 
in  major  central  cities  should  lead  to  catalytic  impacts  on 
surrounding  regions,  Grov;th  inpulses  and  economic  developnent 
should  'trickle  down'  to  smaller  places  and  ultimately  infuse 
dynamism  into  even  the  most  tradition-bound  peripheries, 

I  do  not  pretend  for  one  minute  that  the  name  of  the  game  is 
simply  'Scatteration,'   The  essence  of  the  change  is  that  we 
are  moving  into  an  era  of  tele-raobility ,  and  from  mechanic 
into  electronic  environments."   (p.  43). 

Berry,  Brian.   "A  Summary — Spatial  Organization  and  Levels  of 

Welfare:   Degree  of  Metropolitan  Labor  I-Iarket  Participation 
as  a  Variable  in  Economic  Development,"  Economic  Development 
Association  Research  Review,  June  1963,  pp.  1-6. 

Analysis  of  commuting  behavior  in  1960  U.S.  shows  that  all  of 
the  country's  population  resides  v/ithin  the  daily  commuting 
fields  of  metropolitan  areas.   These  fields  spread  over  the 
entire  land  area  except  where  population  density  is  less  than 
two  persons  per  square  mile  or  where  there  are  national  parks 
and  forests  and  Indian  reservations.   The  degree  of  netropolitan 
labor  market  participation  is  found  to  be  the  key  variable  in 
what  Berry  terms  'the  regional  welfare  syndrom' — a  pattern  of 
urban  influence  on  the  surrounding  hinterland's  level  of  economic 
well-being  as  measured  by  such  factors  as  income  and  enploj'ment. 
In  general,  the  degree  of  labor  market  participation  declines 
with  increasing  distance  from  the  city  as  do  the  average  values 
of  farm  land  ani  buildings,  median  family  income,  median  school 
years  completed,  rate  of  population  increase,  and  population 
gain  through  migration.   Proportion  of  families  with  annual 
incomes  less  than  $3,000  and  the  unemployment  rate  are  Loth 
directly  related  to  distance  from  the  city.   The  lowest  levels 
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of  welfare  are  thus  at  the  edges  of  netropolitan  labor 
markets  and  especially  in  the  non-urban  interstices  between 
then. 

Inference.   If  eraploynent  centers  are  closely  spaced  and 
their  labor  markets  overlap  so  that  residents  of  one  center 
can  take  advantage  of  enployment  opportunities  in  another, 
then  the  decline  in  welfare  levels  that  accompanies  distance 
from  centers  is  reduced  or  eliminated.  Conversely,  the 
wider  the  spacing  of  employment  centers,  the  lower  the  level 
to  which  the  measures  of  regional  welfare  fall. 

Berry,  Brian,  P.  A.  Godeen,  and  H.  Goldstein.  "Metropolitan  Area 
Definition:   A  Re-Evaluation  of  Concept  ana  Statistical 
Practice,"  Reprinted  in  B.  Berry  and  Horton  (eds.). 
Geographic  Perspectives  on  Urban  Systems.  New  Jersey: 
Prentice -Hall,  1969,  250-75. 

Gives  an  historical  review  of  metropolitan  definitions  and 
attempts  at  classification.   Exhaustive  criticism  of  SM3A 
(Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area)  definitions  and 
alternative  classification  systems  that  have  been  suggested. 

Borchert,  T.  R.   "American  Metropolitan  Evolution,  1967,"  The 
Geographic  Review,  Vol.  LVII,  No.  3,  July  1967,  301-32. 

Attempts  to  give  order  and  structure  to  the  mixture  of 
historical  events  and  other  locational  forces  which  have 
joined  to  produce  the  present  urban  landscape, 

Darwent,  S.  W,   "Growth  Poles  and  Growth  Centers --A  Review," 
Environment  and  Planning.  Vol,  I,  No.  1,  1969,  1-9. 

The  growth  pole  concept  does  not  yield  insights  beyond  the 
approaches  developed  so  far  by  location  and  agglomeration 
theories,   Darwent  summarizes  the  opinion  of  many  critics 
in  concluding  that  the  notion  of  'pole'  has  limited 
theoretical  value  in  a  locational  context. 

Duncan,  Beverly.   'Population  Distribution  and  Manufacturin;j 

Activity  in  Non-Metropolitan  U.S.,  1950,"  Papers  of  Regional 
Science  Association.  Vol.  5,  1959,  97-104. 

The  results  of  regression  analysis  show  manufacturing  employ- 
ment varies  directly  with  population  potential,  inversely  with 
distance  from  a  netropolitan  center  and  Jirectly  with  the 
control  variable  of  local  urbanization.   In  combination, 
three  independent  variables  account  for  41  percent  of  the 
inner-area  variance  in  manufacturing  enployment — position 
with  respect  to  nearest  single  node,  position  with  respect 
to  overall  configuration  of  nodes,  and  position  in  the 
spatial  framework  of  the  national  economy. 
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Duncan,  Otis.   "Service  Industries  and  the  Urban  Hierarchy," 

Papers  of  the  Regional  Science  Association,  Vol.  5,  1959, 
105-20. 

Part  of  a  set  of  studies  to  analyze  the  ecological  relation- 
ships anong  cities  and  regions.   Argues  that  centrality 
principles  can  only  in  part  explain  the  greater  differentiation 
and  specialization  of  service  trades  to  be  observed  as  one 
ascends  the  scale  of  cities.   Suggests  three  additional 
principles  to  explain  the  greater  specialization  as  city 
size  increases,  i.e.  (1)  that  demands  are  generated  which  do 
not  exist  in  snail  cities,  (2)  local  households  or  business 
which  nay  also  be  found  at  lower  levels  of  the  hierarchy  are 
present  in  such  quantities  as  to  generate  demands  for  special- 
ized services  not  performed  for  extra-urban  markets,  and 
(3)  general  service  units  are  replaced  by  units  specialized 
to  more  restricted  lines  of  business.   While  the  first  point 
is  clear  and  evident,  Eerry  points  out  limitations  in  the 
other  two  points.   The  threshold  conditions  for  a  'snow- 
balling' of  functions  are  explained  more  by  notions  of 
metropolitan  dominance  which  does  not  constitute  a  part  of 
central  place  theory.   On  the  other  hand,  centrality  principles 
were  not  designed  to  explain  locational  patterns  of  all  indus- 
tries except  those  of  an  immediately  market-oriented  character. 

Observation.   Would  reduction  of  city-sizes  as  implied  by 
proposed  urban  growth  policy  not  mean  seme  reduction  in 
levels  of  employment — in  those  services  which  demand  a  high 
threshold  level? 

Friedoann,  John  and  John  Miller,   "The  Urban  Field,"  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  XXXI,  No.  4,  November  1965, 
312-19. 

The  authors  argue  that  the  historical  concept  of  the  city  as 
a  small  ecological  unit  with  well-defined  boundaries  is  no 
longer  adequate.   Instead,  because  of  the  impact  of  evolving 
technologies,  especially  in  communications  and  because  of  the 
changed  life  style  of  Americans,  the  ecological  unit  of 
habitation  has  increased,  and  will  further  increase  well 
beyond  the  borders  of  existing  metropolitan  areas.   The  new 
scale  of  urban  living  evolves  a  social  space  extending  out- 
ward from  existing  core  areas  to  some  100  miles  (the  limits 
of  intensive  weekend  and  resort  use). 
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Friedmann,  John,   Draft  Proceedings,   Colloquiua  on  the  Toronto 
Urban  Field,   Edited  by  Gerald  Hodge,  Center  for  Coniaunity 
and  Urban  Studies,  University  of  Toronto,  April  30-May  1,  1970. 

",..  the  urban  field  is  not  simply  an  arbitrary  designation, 
a  naae,  a  label  for  something  that  we  have  known  for  a  long 
tine,  but  rather  it  purports  to  be  a  concept  defining  a  new 
and  basic  ecological  unit  of  society. 

...  There  are  certain  similarities  of  this  idea  to  the  geo- 
grapher's concept  of  the  nodal  region,  except  that  nodal 
obviously  suggests  a  single  centre  to  which  everything  else 
relates  and  of  course  the  urban  field  does  not.  Rather  the 
whole  field  constitutes  a  center  in  relation  to  other  places. 
It  is  not  centrally  focused  within  it."   (p.  6), 

Implications  for  Planning  and  Management. 

1.  The  U.F.  attempts  to  abolish,  or  do  away  with  the  urban- 
rural  distinction.   It  is  urbanized  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  settlement  patterns,  but  also  in  terms  of 
socio-cultural  indices. 

2.  The  provision  of  multiple  uses  -  a  wide  variety  of  uses 
encompassing  living,  working,  shopping,  cultural 
activities,  and  recreation  exhibit  the  same  range  and 
diversity  of  life  styles  as  in  the  old  central  cities, 
but  now  extend  over  a  much  wider  area,   (p.  8). 

3.  Dangers  of  incompatible  uses,  thoughtless  destruction 
of  resources  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  spillover 
effects  affecting  third  parties  nay  arise  as  a  result 
of  this  enlargement  of  the  urban  social  space. 

Gottmann,  Jean.  Megalopolis,  The  Urbanized  Northeastern  Seaboard 
of  the  United  States,   New  York:   The  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
1961. 

The  concept  "quaternary"  was  first  introduced  by  Jean 
Gottmann  in  1961.   It  is: 

",,,a  new  distinction  into  all  the  mass  of  non-production 
employment:   a  differentiation  between  tertiary  services-- 
transportation,  trade  in  the  simpler  sense  of  direct 
sales,  maintenance,  and  personal  services--anJ  a  new 
and  distinct  quaternary  family  of  economic  activities  — 
services  that  involve  transactions,  analysis,  research, 
or  decision-making  and  (control)  and  also  education  and 
government.   Such  quaternary  types  require  more 
intellectual  training  anu  responsibility."   (p.  576). 
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Harris,  Chauncy  D.   "The  Market  as  a  Factor  in  the  Localization  of 
Industry  in  the  Unite J  States,"  Annals  of  Association  of 
American  Geographers,  XHV,  No.  4,  December  1954,  315-48, 

Proxinity  to  icportant  markets  rather  than  to  sources  of  raw 
materials  or  other  direct  transport  cost  considerations,  is 
increasingly  the  most  important  consideration  in  locational 
decisions. 

Lanpard,  Eric  E.   'The  Evolving  System  of  Cities  in  the  United 

States,"  in  H.S,  Perloff  and  L.  Wingo  (eds.),  Issues  in  Urban 
Economics,  Baltimore:   Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1968, 
81-140. 

Calls  for  distinctive  developmental  perspective  on  the 
evolution  of  city  regions.   Economists  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  come  to  grips  with  the  secular  process  of  urbanization 
itself.   Thompson's  filtering  process  is  based  on  a  form 
of  'abort-run'  economics  which  takes  as  given  the  local 
industry  mix  and  draws  from  it  welfare  implications  in  terms 
of  level,  distribution,  and  stability  of  income  and  employment. 

Lanpard,  Eric  E,   ''The  History  of  Cities  in  the  Economically 

Advanced  Areas,"  Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change, 
Vol.  5,  January  1955,  86-102. 

Shows  hov;  the  growth  of  cities  and  gains  in  productive 
efficiency  were  usually  accompanied  by  specialization  of 
economic  activities  in  space.   "Area  specialization, 
functional  differentiation  and  the  degree  of  interaction 
among  activities  distributed  in  space  nay  be  accepted  as  one 
of  the  more  important  criteria  for  measuring  the  relative 
degree  of  maturity  of  regional  urban  structure."   (p.  86). 

Mars,  David.   "Localism  and  Regionalism  in  Southern  California," 
Urban  Affairs  Quarterly.  Vol.  11,  No.  4,  June  1967,  47-74. 

Extrapolation  of  existing  data  and  predictions  for  the  future 
indicate  that  lying  ahead  are  more  population,  urbanization, 
mobility,  automobiles,  and  almost  everything  that  brings  about 
municipal,  country,  metropolitan  and  regional  problems.   The 
data  provided  in  this  study  and  the  basic  assumptions  which 
they  in  general  bespeak,  could  be  very  useful  in  an  attempt 
to  mobilize  forces  in  solving  these  problems. 
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Natoli,  Salvatore  J.   "Zoning  and  the  Developaent  of  Urban  Land  Use 
Patterns,"  Economic  Geography.  Vol.  47,  No.  2,  April  1971, 
171-84. 

Perhaps  the  nost  notable  of  the  various  influences  of  zoning 
has  to  do  v/ith  patterns  of  land  use  development.  Since  the 
patterns  of  functional  areas  influence  a  variety  of  urban 
linkages  and  interactions,  it  is  not  inconsequential  to  view 
the  potentialities  of  zoning  in  terns  of  urban  efficiency. 
More  research  needs  to  be  done  on  zoning  and  land  use  patterns. 
The  general  unavailability  of  detailed  data,  combined  with  the 
tedious  efforts  to  extract  information  from  primary  zoning 
documents  precluaes  definitive  generalizations.  The  Worcester 
study  indicated  that  by  studying  the  nature  of  large  area  and 
spot  zoning,  valid  insights  can  be  gained  for  further  geo- 
graphical assessments  of  the  zoning  process.   (See  p.  184 
of  article  for  other  studies/dissertations  on  the  effects 
of  zoning.) 

Pred,  Allan,   The  Spatial  Dynamics  of  U.S.  Urban-Industrial 
Growth,  1800-1914.  Cambridge:   M.I.T.  Press,  1966. 

Focuses  on  urban-industrial  agglomerations  as  core  regions 
having  a  disproportionate  concentration  of  growth  activity, 
both  in  an  historical  context  and  as  a  planning  emphasis  for 
the  future. 

fornquist,  Gunnar.   ''Contact  Systems  and  Regional  Development," 
Lund  Studies  in  Geography.  Ser.  B,  No.  35,  1970,  143. 

The  major  hypothesis  of  this  study  that  the  strong  motive 
force  in  the  process  of  urbanization  and  particularly  in 
the  concentration  of  certain  activities  in  large  urban 
regions  is  the  need  for  contacts  in  the  exchange  of  information 
between  specialized  work  functions  in  society.   It  is  argued 
that  technical  advancements  in  communications  and  forms  of 
business  organization  has  not  rendered  obsolete  the  need  for 
personal  contact  in  business  as  the  more  effective  means 
in  the  exchange  of  information,  especially  non-routine 
information.   (For  a  review  of  the  literature  supporting  this 
hypothesis,  see  Sahlberg,  1969  and  Hedberg,  1969  in  the  text.) 

Contact  Intensive  Functions  (p.  85). 

(a)  cec is  ion-making,  planning  and  negotiation 

(b)  distribution  of  information,  publicity  and  selling 

(c)  control  and  intelligence  activities 

(d)  research,  analysis  and  educational  work 

(e)  construction,  product  development  and  designing 

Top  level  employees  have  many  personal  contacts  abroad  or  to 
any  center  where  the  national  control  is.  Employees  at  lower 
job  levels  mainly  take  care  of  local  contacts  and  contacts  with 
nearby  regional  centers.  The  local  and  Federal  government 
ministries  studied  differed  considerably  from  manufacturing 
industries.  Virtually  all  contact  activity  is  carried  out  in 
the  capital  or,  for  county  administrations,  within  the 
respective  counties. 
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To  set  up  or  relocate  an  industry  in  a  new  location  (periphery) 
requires  provision  of  a  ainimal  nunber  of  relevant  industries 
(or  organizational  groups)  close  oy  if  the  industry  is  to 
survive.   (Inaustrial-conplex  analysis). 

Issues : 

1.  If  personal  contacts  are  so  important,  then  any  technology 
which  facilitates  aachine-nediated  contact  will  further 
reduce  the  necessity  for  industries  to  agglomerate. . .OR 

2.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  physically  separate  the  decision- 
naking  units  (to  designated  locations)  from  the  rest  of  the 
establishment? 

3.  Outside  of  business  hours,  what  is  the  spatial  pattern 
of  contact  networks? 

Ullrian,  E.  L.  and  M.  Dacey,   "The  Mininura  Requirements  Approach 
to  the  Urban  Econoaic  Base,"  Papers  and  Proceedings  of 
Regional  Science  Association,  Vol.  6,  1960,  175-94. 

Study  suggests  that  a  systematic  relationship  exists  between 
city  size  ana  the  degree  of  self-containment  of  the  urban 
economy.   Thus,  towns  of  10,000  have  about  one-thira  of  their 
employment  serving  internal  needs  and  two-thirds  external. 
Cities  of  about  500,000  are  evenly  aividea  between  basic  and 
non-basic  employment.   The  basis  of  these  divisions  is  not 
very  clear  but  if  the  relationship  holds  true,  the  deduction 
can  be  made  that  the  larger  a  city,  the  more  self-contained 
it  will  tend  to  be. 

Warntz,  William,  Macrogeography  and  Income  Fronts.  .  Philadelphia: 
Regional  Science  Research  Institute,  1955. 

Maps  of  population  and  income  potentials  are  plotted  and 
reveal  a  general  concentric  pattern  v;ith  peak  development 
in  the  north-eastern  seaboard.   The  implication  is  that 
high  accessibility  to  the  nation's  populated  areas  also 
implies  a  high  degree  of  accessibility  to  her  markets. 

Weithermer,  Richard  F.   The  Monetary  Rewards  of  Migration  Within 
the  U.S.   Washington,  D.C.:   The  Urban  Institute,  1970. 

Shows  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  larger  urban  concentrations 
to  offer  higher  earnings  and  employment  potential  than  smaller 
cities  and  rural  areas. 
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Wins borough,  Hal  H.   "Variations  in  Industrial  Composition  with 
City  Size,"  Papers  of  the  Regional  Science  Association,  Vol. 
5,  1959,  121-29. 

Contributes  to  the  important  problem  of  relationships  between 
urban  structure  and  the  location  of  economic  activity. 
Examined  the  locational  aspects  of  all  types  of  economic 
activity,  extractive,  manufacturing,  and  service,  for  all 
areas  of  the  U.  S,   Finds  that  extractive  activity  Joes 
e-xhibit  a  low  index  of  urbanization  as  contrasted  with 
manufacturing.   Fabricating  manufacture  is  more  highly 
urbanized  than  processing  manufacture,  and  service  activity 
is  highly  urbanized.  As  a  whole  the  stuay  supports  earlier 
theoretical  work  by  Weber,  Lbsch  and  others  pointing  to  market 
orientation  of  service  activity  and  fabricating  manufacture, 
and  suggesting  resource  orientation  of  processing  manufacture. 
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2 .   Future  Urban  Policy 

Advisory  Coanission  on  Intergoveminental  Relations.   Urban  and 
Rural  American  Policies  for  Future  GrovJth.   A  Conunission 
Report.   Washinston,  D.C.:   U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
April  1968. 

This  important  report  describes  the  present  problems  associated 
with  oversized  cities,  downtown  ghetto  areas  and  declining 
rural  areas  and  regions.   The  report  tends  to  emphasize  the 
negative  aspects  of  large  urban  areas, 

Alonso,  William.   The  Economics  of  Urban  Size.   Working  Paper  No. 
138,  University  of  California,  Berkeley:   Center  for  Planning 
and  Development,  1970, 

Contends  that  the  impression  that  cities  are  too  big  runs 
counter  to  the  evidence.   More  sophisticated  multi-variate 
analyses  show  no  positive  rises  in  per  capita  costs  of  public 
service  with  urban  size. 

Alonso,  William.   The  Question  of  City  Size  and  National  Policy. 
Working  Paper  No,  125,  University  of  California,  Berkeley: 
Center  for  Planning  and  Development,  1970. 

On  the  three  approaches  to  urban  growth  policy:   Propositions 
(1)  and  (2):   Reverse  migratory  flows  back  to  maintain  "urban- 
rural  balance"  and/or  develop  new  towns  conceived  of  as  small 
independent  places. 

The  same  basic  arguments  are  advanced  against  these  views: 
retention  of  population  in  countrysiae  would  have  insigni- 
ficant impact  on  metropolitan  population  whose  growth  consists 
of  4/5  natural  increase,  3/20ths  migrants  from  across  national 
boundaries,  and  only  l/20th  net  migration  from  non-m.etropolitan 
areas. 

Steering  manufacturing  to  countryside  or  new  towns  would 

improve  local  economic  health  but  most  of  the  plants  are 

likely  to  be  subsidiaries  and  would  likely  have  a  colonial 

attachment  to  distant  corporate  headquarters.   Because  they 

must  internalize  many  functions,  such  plants  would  need  to 

be  larger  than  those  in  big  towns,  there  would  be  a  great 

many  one-inaustry  towns  subject  to  the  well-known  vulnerability 

to  cyclical  downturns  and  to  technological  and  demand  obsolescence, 

Large-scale  building  of  new  towns  would  accentuate  polarization 
of  society,  since  the  poor  could  only  be  accommodated  in  new 
towns  through  massive  subsidies  which  would  not  be  available 
for  existing  urban  centers. 

Proposition  3.   Promotion  of  middle-sized  urban  centers. 
Favors  promotion  of  growth  in  centers  of  250,000-1,000,000 
as  major  focus  of  policy. 
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Alonso,  William  and  Michael  Fajans.   Cost  of  Living  and  Income  by 
Urban  Size.   Working  Paper  No.  128,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley:  Center  for  Planning  and  Development,  1970. 

Cost  of  living,  as  measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statist- 
ics, is  only  weakly  associated  with  urban  size,  especially 
for  lower  incomes.   Other  factors  are  more  important,  among 
them  local  climate  and  percent  non-white.  The  strongest 
association  is  with  local  income.   Study  finds  that  consumer 
costs  rise  slightly  with  urban  size,  but  not  enough  to  off- 
set the  rise  in  income  with  urban  size. 

Alonso,  William  ana  Elliott  Medrich.   Spontaneous  Growth  Centers 
in  Twentieth  Century  Araerican  Urbanization,  Working  Paper 
No.  113,  University  of  California,  Berkeley:   Center  for 
Planning  an:l  Development  Research,  January  1971. 

Describes  the  role  of  spontaneous  growth  centers  in  the 
urbanization  of  the  American  population  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.   Spontaneous  growth  centers  are  operationally 
defined  as  those  SMSA's  which  showed  substantial  in-migra- 
tion — twice  the  rate  of  in-cigration  into  the  total  set  of 
SMSA's.   Urban  policy  should  utilize  such  centers  for 
accommodating  future  population. 

Beckman,  Norman.   "Development  of  National  Urban  Growth  Policy," 

American  Institute  of  Planners.  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  3,  May  1971, 
146-60. 

Analysis  of  federal  and  state  legislation  in  terms  of  urban 
growth  policy.   In  pulling  together  a  wide  variety  of  leg- 
islative actions,  Beckman  finds  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
framework  for  a  loosely  coordinated,  but  nevertheless  opera- 
tional national  urban  growth  policy.   Reference  is  made  to 
the  1970  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  which 
set  8  guidelines  for  specific  decisions  at  the  federal  or 
state  and  local  levels.   There  are  specific  statements  re- 
garding the  need  to  (1)  encourage  wise  and  balanced  use  of 
physical  and  human  resources  in  metropolitan  and  urban  re<;ions, 
through  federal  aid  to  urban  and  regional  transportation 
developments,  area-wide  health  facilities,  new  solid  waste 
planning  and  implementation,  (2)  foster  economic  strength  of 
all  parts  of  the  U.S.  and  (3)  reverse  trends  of  migration 
which  reinforce  disparities  among  region".,  through  rural 
development  programs,  protection  of  rural  watersheds  ana 
compensating  federal  unemployment  benefits  for  depressed  areas. 

Bradford,  D.F.,  R.  A.  Matt,  and  W.  E.  Gates.   "The  Rising  Cost  of 
Local  Public  Services:   Some  Evidence  and  Reflections," 
National  Tax  Journal.  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  June  1969,  20-24. 

Examined  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  police  protection  over 
time  and  among  cities  of  varying  size.   Results  indicate  that 
larger  cities  spend  more  per  capita  than  smaller  cities  on 
police  protection.   No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  costs 
associated  with  different  levels  of  safety  or  relate  the  crime 
rate  with  police  force  numbers  and  city  size. 
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Harvey,  Robert  0.  and  W.A.V.  Clark.   "Controlling  Urban  Growth: 
The  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Experiment,"  The  Appraisal 
Journal.  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  4,  October  1964,  551-58. 

"It  is  likely  that  sprawl  is  a  forn  of  city  growth  which,  at 
best,  nay  be  mitigated  but  not  prevented.   The  various 
approaches  to  sprawl  modification,  including  the  land  tax 
ana  the  planning  and  zoning  arrangements  common  in  free 
societies,  have  not  stopped  sprav/l.   Utility  requirements 
have  been  no  more  successful.   It  is  probably  that,  at  any 
single  moment,  a  city  experiencing  growth  and  change  will 
have  sprawl  on  the  fringes,  and  without  the  control  poss- 
ibilities founci  in  a  planned  state  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
free  society  can  eliminate  sprawl."   (p.  558). 

Kain,  J.  F.   "Housing  Segregation,  Negro  Employment,  and  Metropolitan 
Decentralization,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  LXIII, 
No.  2,  May  1968,  167-99. 

Analysis  of  data  for  Chicago  and  Detroit  metropolitan  areas 
support  the  hypothesis  that  housing  segregation  affects  the 
distribution  of  Negro  employment.  While  the  estimates  of 
job  loss  due  to  housing  market  segregation  are  highly  tentative, 
they  suggest  that  housing  market  segregation  may  reduce  the 
level  of  Negro  employment  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  high 
unemployment  rates  of  metropolitan  Negroes.   Enperical 
findings  for  Chicago  suggest  that  postwar  suburbanization  of 
metropolitan  employment  may  be  further  undermining  the  position 
of  the  Negro  and  contribute  to  the  continued  rise  in  his 
unemployment  rates  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Kain,  J.  F.   Urban  Form  and  the  Cost  of  Urban  Services,  Discussion 
Paper  No.  6.   Cambridge:   Program  of  Regional  and  Urban 
Economics,  Harvard  University,  1966. 

Analysis  relating  the  cost  of  urban  services  with  size  of 
population  and  other  relevant  variables,  using  multivariate 
techniques.   Does  not  show  any  positive  correlations  in 
per  capita  costs  of  public  services  with  urban  size. 

Logue,  Edward  J.   ''The  Need  for  Urban  Growth  Policies,"  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  May  1971,  18-22. 

Suggests  the  need  to  build  more  new  communities  to  resolve 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  urban  scene.   Contains  an 
interesting  review  of  previous  purposeful  control  of 
settlement  growth  starting  from  such  cities  as  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  etc.   Suggests  that  preference  for  more  space 
by  the  affluent  middle  class  reflects  the  increasing  anti- 
pathy against  all  forms  of  control  in  recent  times.   The 
writer  urges  greater  public  participation. 
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Morris,  Douglas  and  Luther  Tweeters.   "The  Cost  of  Controlling 

Crime;   A  Study  in  Economies  of  City  Life,"  Annals  of  Regional 
Science.  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  June  1971,  33-49. 

Develops  an  econometric  model  designed  to  determine  the  economic 
cost  of  crime  in  cities  of  varying  sizes.   Results  suggest 
sizeable  economies  of  size  with  regard  to  a  given  quality  of 
police  protection.  The  lower  per  capita  social  costs  of 
crime  decline  until  a  low  point  is  reached  in  cities  with 
population  ranging  from  250,000  to  500,000.   Results  suggest 
policies  of  decentralization  nay  be  the  most  effective  long- 
run  solution  to  high  crime  rates  in  cities. 

Owen,  Wilfred,  "Transport:  Key  to  the  Future  of  Cities,"  in 
H.  S.  Perloff  (ed.),  Planning  for  Environmental  Quality. 
Washington,  D.C.:   Resources  for  the  Future,  1969,  202-27. 

Transport  arteries,  terminals  and  services  will  be  required 
on  an  unprecedented  scale,  for  future  urban  needs— principally 
those  of  accomplishing  the  many  goals  of  daily  living  through 
ease  of  moving.  Equally  important,  transport  investments  can 
be  used  to  help  design  and  redesign  the  form  of  cities.  The 
very  large  outlays  to  be  made  available  for  transport  modern- 
ization can  be  an  integral  part  of  slum  clearance,  housing, 
recreation,  and  renewal  programs. 

Pascal,  Anthony.   "Where  Will  All  the  People  Go?  How  >fuch  Will 
they  Dump  When  They  Get  There? — Population  Distribution, 
Environmental  Damage  and  the  Quality  of  Life,"  Annals  of 
Regional  Science.  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  June  1971. 

Some  Issues  Raised: 

1.   Growth  in  numbers  is  no  problem,  only  the  distribution 
of  people  in  space. 

Suggested  Long-Term  Research: 

1.  Forecasting  the  spatial  settlement  pattern  in  the  year 
2000. 

2.  Estimating  the  threat  to  the  environment. 

3.  Specifying  environmental  quality  standards. 

4.  Identifying  and  assessing  policy  mechanisms — use  of 
programmatic  approaches,  e.g.,  encouragement  of  new 
cities,  discouragement  of  new  suburbs,  existing 
influences  on  factory  locations,  6e  influencing  the 
destination  choices  of  migrants.   Instruments  available 
include  taxes,  subsidies,  licenses,  regulation,  public 
work  projects  and  demolition. 

5.  Calculating  the  magnitude  and  incidence  of  costs.  Need 
to  estimate  the  resource  and  buagetary  implications  of 
settlement  policy,  particularly  with  respect  to 
agglomeration  advantages.  Exploration  of  differential 
metfiods  for  raising  revenues  necessary  to  execute  policies 
with  some  attention  to  equity  considerations.   Also 
consideration  of  psychic  costs. 
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Reed,  J.  Davii,   'The  Impact  of  a  Dominant  In^Justry  on  a  Metropolitan 
Area:   A  Case  Study  of  Wichita,  Kansas,"  Journal  of  Regional 
Science.  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  1971,  62-33. 

An  interiniustry  study  of  the  Wichita  metropolitan  area  which 
is  Joninatea  by  one  single  industry — aerospace.   Objective: 
to  assess  the  impact  of  the  industry  on  the  regional  economy 
and  policy  implications  through  input-output  analysis.   The 
sectoral  impact  measures  of  the  industry  are  of  three  types. 

(1)  the  output  uiltiplier:   total  change  in  output  from  given 
change  in  final  demand  for  the  industry. 

(2)  the  Type  I  and  Type  II  income  multipliers:   change  in 
income  resulting  from  given  change  in  final  deraana  for  output 
of  the  industry. 

(3)  the  direct  ana  indirect  change  in  employment:   resulting 
frora  $1  million  change  in  demand. 

Results  &  Conclusion--In  spite  of  dominant  position,  analysis 
indicates  that  given  changes  in  final  demand  for  aerospace 
output  proauces  a  smaller  impact  measured  by  changes  in 
regional  output,  income,  and  employment  than  comparable 
changes  in  most  other  sectors.  The  change  in  employment  and 
total  change  in  income  appear  more  significant  but  not 
exceptionally  large  relative  to  total  change  in  income 
occuring  in  other  sectors.   The  smallness  of  impact  is 
attributable  to  the  lack  of  strong  interindustry  linkages 
between  the  local  economy  and  the  aerospace  industry. 

Study  has  implications  concerning  impact  (local/regional)  of 
government  spen_ings.   The  initial  cutback  is  likely  to  be 
of  secondary  importance  compared  to  impact  generated  from 
secondary  effects  of  such  cutbacks. 

Method  can  also  provide  initial  information  on  what  type  of 
compensating  expenditures  that  vjould  be  necessary  to  offset 
impact  from  decreased  expenditure. 

Riefler,  Roger  and  Paul  Soroning.   ''Regional  Effect  of  U.  S. 

Defense  Effort  on  Employment,"  Monthly  Labour  Review.  Vol. 
91,  1968,  1-8. 

Notes  that  U.  S.  defense  activities  have  differential  effect 
on  the  economies,  particularly  the  level  of  employment,  of 
regions  and  states.   No  direct  measurement  of  this  has  been 
made.   Data  presented  in  the  article  cover  all  direct  employ- 
ment on  prime  contracts  exceeding  $10,000  in  value  and  all 
the  military  and  civilian  personnel  at  defense  installations. 
Detailed  aata  broken  down  by  state  level  is  presented  incluaing 
figures  on  plant  employment,  civilians  at  installations  and 
the  military  on  active  duty,  as  well  as  on  the  level  of 
defense  generated  employment  (e.g.,  California). 
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Thompson,  Wilbur.   "Towards  an  Urban  Econonics,"  Urban  Affairs  and 
Policy  Planning.  Edited  by  Leo  F,  Schnore  and  H.  Fagin, 
Vol.  1,  California:   Sage  Publications,  1958,  135-60. 

Thompson  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  new  urban  management, 
using  a  fundamental  instrument — "the  discipline  of  price" — 
to  solve  many  of  the  city's  problems--e.g. ,  congestion, 
pollution,  etc.  He  seems  to  under-estimate  the  technical 
problems  of  measurement  involved  in  dispensing  the 
"appropriate"  (efficient)  taxation  measures  as  well  as  the 
political  and  equity  issues. 

Tiebout,  Charles.   "A  Pure  Theory  of  Local  Government  Expenditures," 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Vol.  64,  No.  5,  October  1956, 
416-24. 

Tiebout 's  formal  argument  in  favor  of  decentralized  local 
governments  ( 'poly-centricism").  He  neglects  the  fact  that 
people  and  other  factor  inputs  are  not  so  readily  mobile  in 
the  sense  implied  in  the  ideal  state  of  perfect  competition. 
Factors  of  race  and  geographical  externalities  are  either 
neglected  or  played  down, 

U.  S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Committee.   Regional  Planning  Issues, 
Hearings,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Part  1.  Washington,  D.C:   U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  October  1970. 

This  publication  contains  recent  Hearings  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs,  October  1970.   The  discussion 
mainly  centers  on  problems  of  city  government  and  alternatives 
for  solving  them.   Several  interesting  papers,  especially 
that  by  Mr.  Burton  (pp.  139-61)  on  the  arguments  for  a 
reorganization  of  metropolitan  governments. 
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3.   Future  Regional  Policy 

Area  Redevelopment  A  .ninistration.   The  Cost  of  Geographic  Molility, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Coiriaerce,  April  1964. 

Ain  of  stujy  is  to  estimate  the  average  cost  of  moves  between 
labor  market  areas  as  defined  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
It  tries  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  cost  is  a  barrier  to 
moving  and  whether  it  might  be  souno  policy  to  reduce  this 
barrier.   The  stuay  finis  that  for  about  eight  out  of  ten 
moves  this  direct  cost  of  the  move  is  less  than  ten  percent 
of  yearly  income.   However,  financial  costs  of  move  may  be 
small  relative  to  psychic  and  other  costs.   Lack  of  willingness 
to  move  is  associated  with  age,  marital  status,  amount  of 
personal  household  property,  income  an.,  distance. 

Conclusion:   Policy  should  work  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  willingness  of  people  to  move  to  different  labor  markets. 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration.   The  Geographic  Mobility  of 

Labor:   A  Summary  Report.   U.  S.  Department  of  ComiAerce,  1964. 

The  information  sought  concerns  the  process  of  moving, 
including  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  move,  the  sources  of 
information  used,  and  their  usefulness,  and  people's  evalua- 
tions of  their  moves  after  the  event.   New  information  was 
obtained  about  people's  motives  for  moving  and  willingness 
to  move,  the  relation  of  unemployment  to  mobility  and  the 
repetitive  character  of  mobility. 

Policy  issues: 

1.  The  selective  nature  of  young  people  with  good  education 
implies  there  is  an  export  of  social  capital  from  poor 
areas  to  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  money 
invested  in  their  education. 

2.  Federal  support  for  education  would  have  two  positive 
dimensions : 

(a)  the  more  educated  the  persons  in  these  areas,  the 
easier  they  can  adjust  to  changing  labor  demands 
through  migration 

(b)  to  the  extent  that  they  remain,  the  greater  is  the 
economic  potential  of  these  areas. 

3.  Study  suggests  a  strong  need  for  more  adjustment  to  labor 
markets  through  more  efficient  geographic  mobility  across 
labor  market  boundaries. 

4.  Need  for  more  efficient  information  about  economic 
opportunities,  particularly  at  a  distance. 
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Area  Redevelopnent  Administration.  Migration  In  and  Out  of  Depressed 
Areas,  U.  S.  Departnent  of  Cocmerce,  September  1964. 

Report  explores  the  contribution  which  migration  can  make  to 
the  solution  of  the  depressed  area  problem  as  well  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  movement  in  and  out  of  such  areas.  Analyses 
of  the  response  showed  people  in  depressed  areas  tenaed  to 
feel  chances  elsewhere  were  no  better.   In  sum,  the  net  loss 
of  population  from  migration  in  redevelopment  areas  is  due 
more  to  a  relatively  low  level  of  gross  in-migration  than  to 
a  high  level  of  gross  out-migration.  Migration  from  such 
areas  is  not  negligible  and  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
motivated  by  non-economic  factors. 

Area  Redevelopment  Aaministration.  Population  and  Labor  Force  and 
Unemployinent  in  Chronically  Depressed  Areas,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  October  1964. 

Berry,  Brian.   Strategies.  Models,  and  Economic  Theories  of 
Development  in  Rural  Regions.  Washington,  D'.C:   U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1967, 

The  shift  in  the  patterns  of  industrial  growth  has  not  had 
a  uniform  impact  over  the  geographical  surface  of  the  United 
States.  Certain  regions  seem  to  have  continuously  benefitted 
from  the  growth- inducing  sectors  of  the  economy  whereas  other 
regions  seem  to  have  retained  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
lagging  industries,  A  factor  analytic  study  of  shifts  in 
industrial  distribution  patterns  by  Berry  clearly  shows  that 
certain  regions,  those  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  North- 
East,  the  Miu-VJest  and  Southern  California,  have  experienced 
a  higher  rate  of  growth  in  leading  sectors,  whereas  regions 
to  the  south  and  parts  of  Central  and  Middle-Western  U.  S. 
have  retained  a  greater  proportion  of  the  agricultural  and 
basic  manufacturing  industries.   It  is  also  significant  that 
most  of  the  cities  have  maintained  a  relative  stability  in 
their  pattern  over  time. 

Bowman,  M.  J,  and  W.  W.  Haines.   Resources  and  People  in  Eastern 
Kentucky ,  Baltimore:   Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1963. 

The  authors  argue  that  out-migration  is  the  only  effective 
economic  policy  for  eastern  Kentucky.   There  has  been  dis- 
cussion of  the  expansion  of  tourism  and  forestry  in  many 
rural  depressed  areas.   However,  the  employment  requirements 
in  these  two  industries  are  generally  low. 
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Caneron,  G.   "Grox^th  Areas,  Growth  Centers,  and  Regional  Conversion," 
Scottish  Journal  of  Political  Econor.iy.  Vol.  21,  February  1970, 
17-38. 

Many  of  the  really  depressed  areas  in  the  agricultural  and 
resource  hinterlands  have  negligible  economic  structures, 
given  the  scale  of  eaploynent  declines  in  basic  sectors  and 
the  paucity  of  renedial  resources  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
Local  levels. 

Suggests,  initiation  of  a  new  pattern  of  population  distribution, 
based  on  spatial  selectivity  (growth  centers)  as  precondition 
for  regional  redevelopment, 

Cameron,  Gordon  C.   Regional  Economic  Development,  The  Federal  Role, 
Washington,  D.C.:   Resources  for  the  Future,  1970. 

Increasing  concern  for  area  redevelopment  in  the  U.  S.  calls 
for  an  adequate  assessment  of  the  rationale  for  any  such 
policies.   Discusses  the  purely  economic  problems  as  well  as 
other  problems  of  area  development.   Suggests  a  classification 
of  depressed  areas  according  to  categories  offering  varying 
degrees  of  hope  for  revitalization.  Growth  center  strategy 
favored.  Excellent  book. 

Cohen,  Malcolm  S.   "The  Direct  Effect  of  Federal  Manpower  Programs 
in  Reducing  Unemployment,"  Journal  of  Hutian  Resources, 
Vol.  4,  No.  4,  Fall  1969,  490-507, 

An  estimate  of  the  direct  effects  of  federal  manpower  programs 
on  the  unemployment  rate  is  made  quarterly  for  the  years  1S65 
through  1967.   Four  manpower  programs  are  included  in  the 
estimates;   Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  On-the-Job  Training 
under  the  Manpower  Development  ana  Training  Act,  Community 
Action  (paid  professionals),  and  College  VJork  Study.   These 
programs  accounted  for  nearly  half  a  million  jobs  in  1967. 
The  study  indicated  that  the  programs  led  to  a  reduction  of 
0,15  percent  in  the  overall  unemployment  rate  in  1965,  0.3 
percent  in  1966  and  0.4  percent  in' 1967.   The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  accounted  for  2/3  of  the  total  reduction  in  1967. 

Fodor,  Lazlo  and  Ivan  Illes.  "Problems  of  Metropolitan  Industrial 
Agglomeration:  The  Budapest  Case,"  Papers  and  Froceedin.qs  of 
the  Regional  Science  dissociation.  Vol.  XXII,  1969,  65-G4. 

Budapest  is  a  primate  city  and,  according  to  the  authors, 
the  cost  of  building  up  infrastructure  in  smaller  centers 
over  an  extremely  wide  area  has  become  expensive  in  terms 
of  unit  costs.  Efforts  to  encourage  aecentralization  anci  to 
accelerate  the  growth  of  less  developed  areas  through  policies 
relating  to  credits,  interests,  taxation,  transportation  rates, 
etc.,  have  not  been  successful.   It  is  suggested  that  the  great 
majority  of  industrial  agglomerations  have  reached  an  order  of 
magnituae  in  which  further  _.evelopraent  is  now  governed  by 
their  internal  structure  due  to  multiplier  and  accelerator 
effects  of  investments. 
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Hansen,  Niles  M.   "Prograa  on  the  Role  of  Growth  Centers  in  Regional 
Econooic  Developnent ,"  Discussion  Paper  No.  4.  Austin: 
Center  for  Economic  Development,  University  of  Texas,  1970. 

Focus  of  Both  Papers:   The  inplementation  of  regional  develop- 
ment policy  (with  particular  relevance  to  Appalachia).  The 
papers  try  to  evaluate  the  growth  center  policies  developed 
during  the  1960's.  Regional  policy  in  U.  S.  is  based  on  two 
legislative  acts  intenJe^  to  proviJe  financial  aid  and 
technical  and  legal  assistance  to  areas  experiencing  high 
unemployment  an^/or  low  income. 

Issues: 

1,  Is  regional  policy  to  be  concerned  with  people  or  with 
locations?  Hansen  (1970,  p. 4)  argues  that  a  regional  policy 
concerned  primarily  with  people  would  give  high  priority  to 
integrating  the  growth  of  urban  areas  outside  of  Appalachia 
with  their  Appalachian  hinterlands,  and  to  providing  compre- 
hensive relocation  assistance. 

2,  How  many  (or  v;hich)  growth  points  ought  to  be  encouraged? 
In  Appalachia,  because  of  political  pressure,  each  of  the 
districts  in  the  United  States  was  allowed  to  designate 

a  potential  growth  point.  The  total  number  was  about  125 
classified  under  regional,  primary  and  secondary  growth 
centers  (Hansen,  1970,  p. 8).  Hansen  strongly  critizes  EDA 
for  not  insisting  on  greater  selectivity  in  the  identification 
of  growth  centers.  Considering  that  1/4  -  1/3  of  U.  S.  public 
capital  investment  has  been  made  in  existing  metropolitan  areas, 
funds  available  for  the  Appalachian  program  woulu  not  be 
sufficient  to  make  each  of  the  centers  attractive. 

The  EDA  approach  leaves  out  of  consideration  areas  that  are 
neither  congested  urban  agglomerations  nor  towns  and  cities 
that  are  part  of  or  in  close  proximity  to  lagging  regions. 

"If  Federal  subsidy  can  accelerate  growth  in  such  centers... 
it  might  be  more  efficient  to  tie  into  growing  areas  than  to 
attempt  to  create  growth  in  relatively  stagnant  areas  by 
putting  in  water  or  sewer  lines."   (Hansen,  1970,  p.  24). 

3,  What  is  the  proper  pattern  of  sectoral  investment?  Hansen 
(1966)  strongly  criticizes  the  allocation  of  nearly  90  percent 
of  program  funds  to  highway  developnent.  In  practice,  the 
distribution  of  growth  center  investments  has  been  more 
concentrated  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  policy  that 
would  give  each  of  60  aistricts  at  least  one  growth  center 
(Hansen,  1970,  p. 11).   If  unemployment  and  welfare  difficulties 
of  rural  migrants  in  large  cities  are  largely  a  function  of  lack 
of  job  skills  and  education,  then  concentration  on  "infrastruct- 
ure," in  the  narrow  sense,  seems  unreasonable. 

Hansen  argues  for  more  investment  in  human  resource  development. 
Yet,  better  education  might  induce  more  out-migration  of 
literally  the  'best  people."   (India) 
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Further  Stuuies:   Hansen  suggests  further  studies  on  migration 
and  connuting  patterns  to  give  insight  into  the  migration 
streans  linking  lagging  rural  areas  to  rapidly  growing  inter- 
mediate sized  cities--streans  that  can  be  reinforced  by  a 
growth  center  policy  (Hansen,  197C,  p. 27). 

Hansen,  Niles  M.   Rural  Poverty  and  the  Urban  Crisis.   Indiana: 
Indiana  University  Press,  1970. 

Surnnarizes  nost  of  Hansen's  work  and  ideas  on  regional 
development. 

Some  Salient  Points:   "Too  nany  proposals  for  treating  the 
ills  of  large  metropolitan  areas  concentrate  on  central  city 
solutions.   Measures  sucn  as  core  welfare,  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  ana  inducements  to  attract  industry  to  the 
ghettos  fall  into  this  category.  However,  policies  which 
assume  the  caitinuance  of  the  ghetto,  no  matter  how  refurbisbied, 
are  not  likely  to  resolve  the  basic  Jifficulties  of  the 
cities.  '   (p. 6) 

Hansen  recapitulates  the  need  to  reduce  pressures  from 
continuing  in-migration  through  a  growth  center  strategy 
based  on  inter-mediate  sized  cities  that  already  show 
evidence  for  grov7th. 

On  Industrialization  of  Rural  (i\nerican)  Regions:   The 
political  dimension  is  important  here,   Hansen  (p. 231) 
quotes  Benjamin  Higgins  on  the  almost  universal  tendency  for 
politicians  to  believe  in  the  mutual  consistency  of  policies 
to  maximize  national  economic  growth  and  to  reduce  regional 
disparities  by  investment  in  lagging  regions.   In  summary, 
Hansen  notes  "there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  central 
government  programs  can  attract  enough  industry  to  the 
countryside.   On  the  other  hand,  a  good  case  can  be  made  for 
federal  subsidies  for  investment  in  education,  health  and 
training  in  lagging  regions."   (p. 233) 

On  Nev;  Towns :   Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  developing 
an  economic  rationale  for  new  tovms.   British  experience  shows 
that  the  towns  have  not  been  located  so  as  to  maximize  their 
chances  for  industrial  development,  and  insufficient  attention 
has  been  given  to  developing  their  employment  base.   Besides 
evidence  shows  most  of  the  nev;  towns  were  designed  to  appeal 
to  people  who  were  already  residents  of  urban  areas.   They  have 
also  tended  to  be  receptive  and  monotonous  in  terms  of  physical 
design  and  to  be  generally  dull  in  comparison  to  the  more 
antimated  "downtowns."   (p.  252) 

Labor  Mobility:   A  very  strong  case  is  argued  for  promoting 
such  mobility  through  systems  such  as  more  effective  informa- 
tion disposal,  relocation  assistance,  etc. 
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Hansen,  Niles  M.   ■  Some  Neglected  Factors  in  American  Regional 

Developnent  Policy,"  Land  Econoaics.  Vol.  42,  No.  1,  February 
1966,  1-10. 

Eraphasizes  the  need  to  encourage  viable  growth  centers  in  the 
vicinity  of  declining  regions, 

Hansen,  Niles  M.   "Urban  Alternatives  for  Eliminating  Poverty,  ' 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  92,  No.  8,  August  1969,  46-48. 

Investment  in  medium-sized  growth  cities,  plus  relocation 
programs,  seen  as  most  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
problems  of  poverty  in  declining  rural  areas,  as  well  as 
those  in  large  urban  areas. 

Haveraan,  Robert.   "Evaluating  Public  Expenditures  Under  Conditions 
of  Unemployment,"  Monthly  Labor  Review.  Vol.  92,  No.  9, 
September  1969,  30-33. 

Haveman  suggests  that  in  evaluating  the  economic  worth  of  a 
public  expenditure,  it  is  the  social  costs  and  social  benefits 
which  must  be  evaluated  and  not  the  private  (or  monetary)  costs 
and  benefits.   "Consequently,  to  the  extent  that  otherwise 
unemployed  resources  are  put  into  use  the  social  cost  of  the 
expenditure --the  value  of  the  alternative  uses  that  would 
have  been  made  of  the  required  capital--is  less  than  the 
market  or  monetary  cost."   (p. 30). 

Hilaski,  J.  J.  and  H.  M.  Willacy.   "Employment  Patterns  and  Place 
of  Residence,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  92,  No.  10,  October 
1969,  18-25. 

Place  of  residence  has  an  important  influence  on  the  type  of 
work  people  do.  However,  contrary  to  common  belief,  new  data 
show  that  nearly  half  the  farm  residents  worked  in  non-farm 
jobs  in  1968. 

Hodge,  Gerald.   "The  Prediction  of  Trade  Center  Viability  in  the 
Great  Plains,"  Papers  of  the  Regional  Science  Association, 
Vol.  XV,  1965,  87-115. 

Hodge  shows  that  rural  decline  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
proximity  of  large  centers,  it  is  directly  related  to 
population  size  or  retail  service  level,  and  occurs  mostly 
in  certain  classes  of  centers--the  lowest  classes. 
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Klaassen,  L.  H.   Methods  of  Selectin;;  Industries  for  Depressed 
Areas;   An  Introauction  to  Feasibility  Stuaies.   Paris: 
O.E.C.S.,  1967. 

Sone  general  principles  of  area  developnent  policy  are  dis- 
cussed and  three  labor  oriented  in.iustries  analyzed  in  detail. 
The  choice  of  such  inaustries  follows  fron  the  fundanental 
objective  of  area  developnent  policy  to  employ  or  re-enploy 
nany  vjorkers.   Several  methods  for  the  selection  of  such  in- 
dustries are  discussed,  the  nethod  adoptea  is  the  weighted 
inter-in-lustry  relationships  method,  a  modified  and  elaborated 
access  approach.   The  method  was  applied  to  the  regional  dis- 
tribution of  three  manufacturing  industries  in  the  U.S. 

Neutze,  Richard.   Economic  Policy  and  the  Size  of  Cities.   Canberra: 
National  University  of  Australia,  1965. 

Found  that  most  of  the  advantages  of  large  centers  in  Australia 
stem  fron  their  size  but  that  these  benefits  are  probably 
present  in  centers  with  only  500,000  and  even  in  towns  with 
population  of  only  200,000.   (Not  a  very  conclusive  study  from 
point  of  view  of  methodology  and  the  number  of  considerations 
taken  into  account.) 

Office  of  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.   The  Regional 
Factor  in  Econcmic  Developnent.   Paris:   1963. 

Discusses  regional  development  problems  in  many  Western 
Countries  and  the  specific  policies  being  adopted  for 
solving  them, 

Richardson,  H.  VJ.   Regional  Econonics.  New  York:   Praeger,  1969. 

Growth  centers  in  the  sense  of  an  area  where  growth  is  to  be 
deliberately  encouraged  by  policy  measures  could  be  created 
almost  anywhere  if  only  policy-makers  were  willing  to  purap 
in  enough  resources  in  the  form  of  public  investment  on 
infrastructures  and  subsidies. 

"A  rational  choice  of  growth  points,  however,  would  be  based 
on  a  comparison  of  different  locations  as  centers  of  potential 
growth,  selecting  those  estimated  to  have  the  greatest  future 
potential  and  repercussionary  impact  on  their  surrounding  areas, 
Such  points  if  they  are  selected  wisely  will  in  the  future  be 
self-generating,  and  they  will  assume  the  characteristics  of 
natural  growth  points  which  are  usually  found  only  in  sub- 
stantial population  centers  within  highly  developed  regions." 
(p.416) 
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Riefler,  Roger  and  Paul  Downing.   "Regional  Effect  of  U.  S.  Defense 
Effort  on  Employment,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  91,  No.  7, 
1968,  1-8. 

Notes  that  U.  S.  defense  activities  have  differential  effects 
on  local  econonies,  particularly  the  level  of  enployment  of 
regions  and  States.  Data  presented  in  the  article  cover  all 
direct  enploynent  on  prime  contracts  exceeding  $10,000  in 
value  and  all  the  military  and  civilian  personnel  at  defense 
installations.  Detailed  data  broken  down  by  state  level  is 
presented  including  figures  on  plant  employment,  civilians  at 
installations,  and  the  military  on  active  duty,  as  well  as  on 
the  level  of  defense  generated  employment  (e.g.,  California). 

Sanders,  John.   "The  Depressed  Area  and  Labor  Mobility:   The  Eastern 
Kentucky  Case."  Journal  of  Human  Resources,  Vol.  4,  No.  4, 
Fall  1969,  437-50. 

"Whether  Migration  is  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  depressed 
areas  (or  not)  is  an  explosive  political  and  economic 
question."   (p. 437)  This  issue  aside,  the  main  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  the  migration 
process.   "Migration,  as  education,  is  an  investment  in 
human  capital  which  is  generally  engaged  in  to  increase 
income."   (p. 438). 

The  evaluation  is  done  through  analysis  of  cross  sectional 
return  migration  data.   The  primary  hypothesis  for  return 
migration  was  the  ability  of  the  riigrant  to  obtain  only 
marginal  einployraent  in  the  industrial  area.  Data  from  the 
study  appear  to  support  the  hypothesis.   The  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  measures  to  improve  the  assimilation  process 
into  industrial  society — chiefly  investment  in  education, 
technical  and  otherwise,  would  also  be  expected  to  facilitate 
the  migration  process  for  future  migrants  from  depressed  areas. 

Schwind,  Paul  J.   Migration  and  Regional  Development  in  the  United 
States.  1950-1960.   Department  of  Geography  Research  Paper 
No.  133.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago,  1971. 

A  highly  useful  documentation  on  the  literature  of  the  spatial 
aspects  of  economic  development.  Concepts  such  as  the  center- 
periphery  model  are  discussea.  Migration  data  based  on  State 
Economic  Areas  are  analyzed  using  factor  analytic  techniques, 
and  a  mapping  of  the  factor  scores  is  presented.   The  broad 
determinants  of  recent  migration  patterns  are  analyzed.  The 
author  concludes  that  because  of  the  freedom  of  flow  of  capital 
and  labor,  an  seemingly  aouud  eccnccic  investment  may  be  unwise 
if  it  is  not  made  in  areas  where  people  want  to  live.   (p. 116) 
The  increasing  Jemand  for  environmental  and  other  amenities 
is  stressed. 
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4,   The  ExpanJinjg  Service  Industries 

Gartaganis,  Arthur.   "Federal  Vrtiite -Collar  Occupations,"  Monthly 
Labour  Review.  Vol.  91,  No.  8,  1968,  1-7. 

The  Federal  governnent  is  the  Nation's  largest  employer  of 
white-collar  workers.   Increases  in  professional  and  technical 
personnel  reflect  expanding  federal  scientific  anJ  social 
programs .   Data  on  federal  governnent  full-tine  enploynent 
of  white-collar  workers  by  occupational  groupings  for  1958 
and  1966,  but  devoid  of  any  spatial  dimensions  (urban-rural; 
county-state ,etc, ) . 

Gottnann,  Jean.   Megalopolis.   New  York:   The  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  1961,  565-630. 

The  process  of  further  division  of  labour  which  is  usually 
associated  with  industries  applies  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
training  required  by  professional  personnel.   The  larger  the 
organization  concernea  and  the  wider  the  gamut  of  goods  it 
puts  into  the  market,  the  longer  and  the  more  varigated  will 
be  the  kinds  of  data  that  organization  demand  for  the  operation 
of  its  business.   These  data  will  need  to  be  provided  by 
various  specialists,  for  increased  specialization  not  only 
includes  greater  efficiency  along  certain  lines,  but  may 
encourage  research  and  progress  within  each  one.   Considering 
the  number  of  specialized  categories  in  dentistry  or  me-iicine, 
for  example,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  every  variety  of 
medical  care  to  be  provided  in  a  snail  isolated  community. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  the  number  of  different 
courses  and  of  chairs  and  departments  have  been  increasing 
steadily  almost  independently  of  the  student  population.  .  .  . 

Johnston,  D.  F.  and  J.  R.  Wetzel.   "The  Shift  from  Blue-Collar  to 
White-Collar  Jobs,"  Monthly  Labour  Review.  Vol.  92,  No.  10, 
October  1969,  3-13. 

Projections  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  show  increasing 
employment  of  white-collar  workers  and  a  relative  decline  of 
blue-collar  employment  during  the  next  ten  years.   (See, 
Manpower  Report  of  the  President.  1969.  Table  E-8,  p.  235.) 
This  trena  has  continued  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
although  it  was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  1960  when  the 
ratio  of  blue-collar  workers  to  total  labor  force  expanded 
slightly.   The  author's  conducted  a  survey  that  showed  that 
upwardly  mobile  blue-collar  workers  are  at  least  one  source 
of  new  employees  for  white-collar  jobs.   Article  explains  why 
and  how  such  job  shifts  occur  and  presents  recommendations 
to  facilitate  them. 
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Kunkel,  J.  H.   "The  Role  of  Services  in  the  Annexation  of  a 
Metropolitan  Fringe  Area  (of  Flint,  Michigan),"  Land 
Econoaics.  Vol.  36,  No.  2,  May  1960,  208-12. 

An  observation  is  made  concerning  the  renarkable  growth  of 
cities  in  nany  areas,  and  the  sprawling  of  population  beyond 
existing  city  boundaries.   Within  such  fringe  areas  services 
are  not  generally  as  good  as  within  the  city  itself.  The 
writer  develops  a  hypothesis  that  the  more  dissatisfied  a 
group  is  with  services  (or  a  service)  the  nore  favorably  will 
it  be  inclined  toward  annexation.   The  results  of  a  snail 
survey  (470  household  heads)  strongly  substantiate  this 
hypothesis.   The  relationship  is  not  as  strong  for  some 
services  as  it  is  for  others,  and  it  appears  that  other 
factors  such  as  differences  in  incone,  occupation,  education, 
and  value  of  house  may  be  important  in  the  formation  of 
annexation  opinion  but  these  were  not  shown  to  have  significant 
influence,  juding  by  the  results  of  the  survey. 

Schiller,  R.  K.   "Location  Trends  of  Specialist  Services,"  Regional 
Studies,  Vol.  5,  April  1971,  1-10. 

Study  tests  whether  certain  specialist  services  in  cities 
are  located  as  centrally  as  night  be  expected  fron  current 
theory  (central  place  theory).   The  finding  suggests  that 
growing  nobility,  income  and  population  dispersal  are  the 
three  riain  causes  of  the  decentralization  of  such  services, 

Stambler,  H.  V,   "Nev;  Directions  in  Area  Labor  Force  Statistics," 
Monthly  Labor  Review.  Vol.  92,  No,  11,  August  1969,  51-54, 

A  report  on  new  data  now  available  on  poverty  neighborhoods, 
center  cities,  and  other  local  job  markets.   More  efficient 
data  collection  and  larger  samples  are  called  for. 
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5.   The  Anenity  Concept 

Alexander,  Jon.   "The  Administration  of  Amenities,  '  Public  Adninis- 
t rat ion  Review.  Vol.  28,  January-February  1968,  55-57. 

In  discussing  the  adainistration  of  amenities,  author 
suggests  that  those  things  beyond  life's  necessities  which 
nake  human  life  meaningful  we  call  amenities.   The  function 
is  the  development  of  that  in  us  which  is  uniquely  human. 

Amenity  programs  nay  be  distinguished  by  whether  they  primarily 
involve  management  of  the  environment  or  primarily  the 
organization  of  the  activities  of  people.   Amenities  must 
seek  to  cater  to  the  growing  demand  for  leisure  among  all 
classes.   The  notion  that  culture  is  for  a  few  is  antiquated 
and  must  be  discarded. 

Atkinson,  Arthur  and  Ira  Robinson.   "Amenity  Resources  for  Urban 
Living,"  in  H.  S.  Perloff  (ed.).  The  Quality  of  the  Urban 
Environment.  179-204. 

Suggest  that  classification  of  the  concept  of  amenities  and 
better  understanding  of  amenity  management  can  contribute 
effectively  to  future  urban  policy. 

Burchard,  John.   'Some  Antidotes  for  Ugliness,"  American  Institute 
of  Architects  Journal.  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  4,  April  1965,  29-34. 

Links  urban  beauty  with  amenities.  Describes  twelve  anenity 
or  urban  beauty  elements  including  the  weather,  the  sky, 
lakes,  river  banks,  parks  and  squares.   Also  ranks  various 
cities  of  the  world  in  terms  of  an  'urban  amenity  score 
sheet'  based  on  t\Jenty-four  qualitative  characteristics  among 
which  are  fine  rivers,  lakes,  great  parks,  trees  and  shrubbery, 
good  air,  generally  pleasant  climate,  distinguished  buildings, 
distinguishei  museums,  fine  libraries,  diverse  neighborhoods, 
visible  past  and  art  in  the  streets. 
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Klaassen,  Leo  H.   Social  Amenities  in  Econonic  Growth.  Paris:   OECD, 
1968. 

(1)  Amenities  like  universities  have  two  effects:   first  to 
increase  the  welfare  of  the  present  population,  (based 
on  traditional  considerations  of  demand) ,  and  second  to 
attract  new  demand  by  fostering  new  activities  in  the 
area.   Planners  should  pay  more  attention  to  this  second 
factor,  which  bears  on  the  unrealized  potential  of  a 
region  (pp.  24,  139). 

(2)  Universities  are  characterized  by  (a)  large  overhead  costs 
(hence  they  governed  by  minimum  size  considerations.   This 
is  more  true  in  Europe  than  in  America  where  higher 
education  is  more  varied,  both  with  respect  to  special- 
ization and  quality),  (b)  footloose  (e.g.,  many  signifi- 
cant universities  are  in  small  towns,  while  many  cities 

lack  universities),  and  (c)  low  distance-elasticity  of  -lenand 
(that  is,  demand  does  not  fall  off  very  much  with  iis- 
tance  from  the  supplying  institution— which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  case  of  lower  education,  where  younger 
age  groups  require  facilities  close  to  home). 

(3)  The  demand  for  amenities  increases  with  increased  con- 
centration of  population,  at  the  same  time,  rising 
minimum  standards  of  amenities  help  to  foster  concent- 
ration of  populations  (one  mechanism  working  toward  urban 
concentration)  (pp.  24,  58).   In  particular,  the  demand 
for  university- trained  people  increases  with  urban  size 
(data  from  Holland): 

Size  of  municipality  Univ-trained  Univ-   Munic.  emplmt. 
(excerpts  from        as  %  of      trained   as  7.  total 
56,138)  pop.       as  7,  of 

munici- 
pal 

employ- 
ment  


6,000  —         —  5.0 


10  -  20,000 

1.6 

3.4 

5.6 

30  -  50,000 

20.7 

12.1 

14.9 

00  -  200,000 

30.2 

19.6 

15.6 

(4)   The  most  important  factor  determining  demand  for  univer- 
sity education  is  the  "social  milieu"  or  social  pressure 
to  attend  university  measured  by  the  proportion  of  reg- 
ional population  already  with  a  university  education, 
(p.  68-69).   Income  is  correlated  with  this  factor,  but 
appears  statistically  much  weaker.   Distance  explains 
little  of  the  demand. 
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(5)  Arguments  against  regional  universities:   (a)  high  over- 
head costs  and  low  distance  elasticity  (willingness  of 
students  to  travel),  (b)  higher  education  fosters  in- 
creased dissatisfaction  with  provincial-level  amenities, 
which  a  university  by  itself  can  only  partially  overcone 
(pp.  33-34,  78),  (c)  university  links  need  to  be  planned 
with  a  local  infrastructure  which  is  greatly  dependent 
on  national  policy,  hence  national  rather  than  local 
planning  of  universities  should  be  emphasized. 

Counter-arguments  for  local  investments  in  regional  univer- 
sities are:   (1)  central  governments  are  not  omniscient 
about  local  development  potentialities--hence  local 
initiative  is  important,  (b)  U.  S,  experience  shows  the 
potential  of  smaller,  more  diversified  (possibly  lower 
quality,  but  still  useful)  institutions  of  higher 
learning,   (pp.  78-79) 

MyrJal,  Gunnar.   "National  Planning  for  Healthy  Cities:   Two 

Challenges  to  Affluence"  in  Sam  Warner  (ei.),  Planning  for 
a  Nation  of  Cities,  3-32. 

Called  for  a  uniformization  in  standards  with  regard  to  all 
community  amenities  which  he  defines  to  include  everything 
from  the  provision  of  streets,  parks  and  playgrounds  and 
their  upkeep  to  the  building  of  schools  and  the  improvement 
of  the  level  of  teaching. 

Ullman,  Edward,  "Amenities  as  a  Factor  in  Regional  Growth," 
Geographic  Review.  XLIV,  No.  I,  January  1954,  119-32. 

"Areas  of  attractive  climates  and  physiographic  environments, 
constitute  regions  of  heavy  immigration  of  capital  and 
labour,"  One  of  the  first  articles  to  stress  the  increasing 
role  of  amenities  in  regional  development. 

Wurster,  Catherine  Bauer.   "Framework  for  an  Urban  Society," 

Goals  for  Americans:   Report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  National  Goals.   New  York:   Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1969, 
225-47. 

Refers  to  amenities  as  including  "The  New  English  Village," 
"The  Gold  Rush  Town,"  and  other  pleasant  communities  with 
historic  or  merely  rustic  flavor  as  well  as  national  amenities 
such  as  open  space  for  recreation,  clean  air  and  water. 
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